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LDITORIALS. 


CAUSES OF FAILURE. 


OVER-REACHING is counted as one of the chief 
causes of failure, in all professions. It is true 
that in going beyond one’s capacity, disaster 
and evidences are not wanting to prove that 
many fail in attempting to grasp what they are 
incapable of handling. 


It must not be forgotten, however, that in 
all pursuits, and especially educational 
ones the capacity is capable of seem- 
ingly infinite expansion, and that most cases of 
failure from reaching too far, are due to a lack 
of a firm grasp on the éwowm rather than to an 


inconsistent desire for the unknown. ’ 


in 


The boy who climbs the tree is in no danger 
of falling if his footing is secure, no matter 
how high he reaches for the fruit above him. 


It is the lower limb: on which he must 
depend, while he reaches upward and gets a 
new hold. 


(to their own little school, 


Thoroughness there is the material out of 
which the rounds of the ladder are made. 


Not that generalities are to be despised; far 
from it, but there is need of emphasizing 
special, thorough preparation in the branches 
to be taught. | 

Subjects are skimmed or rather slided over 
by teachers, and pupils grasp only the straws. 
that on the surface flow. There is a lack of 
applying the principle:—‘He who would the 
pearl find must dive below.” 

There is a class of students and teachers 
afloat in glittering generalities. 

Details they don’t like, and therefore, have 
as little to do with them as possible. 


They are Jookemg rather than working for 
something new and better. They -listen to 
lectures, but don’t learn, they read books and 


| papers, but put not the principles into practice. 


They are the haven’t-had-time-yet sort. You 
ask to see their plan, their program, or. their 
preparation notes, or ask for the aims of this 
or that study or recitation, and mark such will 
flourish like the “Green bay tree,” but. the 
result of their work, when sounded will answer, 
hollow! hollow! hollow! Another class there is 
who become self satisfied. They have found 
the best things to be done, and the best way 
to do them. Hindoo-like they say to self, 
“Go no farther, it is good, good enough, so 
let good enough alone.” ‘ 

Feeling no want, they have no desire to do, 
and having read no educational: journals, attend 
as few conventions as possible, and stick close 
fondly yet vainly 
hoping “to paddle their own canoe,” and keep 
pace with the “Staunch steamship of educa- 
tional advancement in principles and practice. 

They must fail, be they ever so faithful in 
their own estimation. The only way of avoid- 
ing the defect is to extend the scope of infor- 
‘mation read more, converse more, write more, 
[pursue special studies, and attend during the 
summer vacation some good summer school. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
[Notes from lectures by G. H. Brimhall, B. Ped.] 
TuHeEory A. 
SPELLING. 


The Oral Method. 


1. Pronounce a word but once. 

2. Give but one trial to a word. 

3. Pronounce words out of the order of pre- 
paration or assignment. 

4, Insist on the pupil pronouncing the word 
before he attempts to spell it. 

5. Assign only zew words from any lesson. 

6. Require pupils to syllabicate properly. 

7. Require occasional phonic spelling. 

8. Have occasional pronouncing matches and 
also spelling matches. 

9. Use the object, the pantomine, the ellip- 
tical, the phrase, and the sentence methods. 

The Written Method: It is said by Wicker- 
sham that spelling is more difficult for the blind 
than for the deaf, which is a proof that word- 
forms can be impressed on the memory better 
by an ocular than by an auricular process. 

In order that a pupil may become efficient in 
pronunciation, he must be drilled in articula- 
tion, syllabication and accent. From the be- 
ginning have pupils learn articulation by articu- 
lating: teach them syllabication by showing 
them how to divide words into syllables 
properly, and by correcting all errors 
syllabication, as syl-lab-i-ca-tion, not syll-ab- 
ic-a-tion. 

Instruct pupils of the intermediate and 
grammar grades to consult the dictionary on all 
occasions when they do not know whether they 
know how to spell or pronounce a word correctly 
or not. 

In written spelling, syllabication should be 
practiced occasionally to test the knowledge of 
this part of pronunciation. The marks of accent 
should be required frequently in written prepara- 
tions and recitations. Have pupils mark the 
letters in at least one word of every lesson. 
It is a good plan to have one word syllabicated, 


in 


one accentuated, and one diacritically marked 
in every written spelling lesson. All require- 
ments from pupils must be preceded by an 
explanation to the entire class. 


There are several modes of giving lessons jn 
the written method. 

1. The teacher pronounces the word and 
pupils write. 

2. The teacher gives word and pupils write 
the opposite; as, virtue calls for vice, truth for 
falsehood. 

3. Teacher gives synonym and pupil writes 
word, or teacher gives word and pupil writes 
one or more synonyms. 

4. Teacher gives word and pupil writes word 
and definition or teacher gives definition and 
pupils write word. : 

5. Teacher gives word and pupils use it in 
sentence, or teacher give sentence and pupils 
write word in blank left. 

6. Teacher holds up or names objects, and 
pupils write name, or sentence containing it. 

7. Teacher gives word spelled by rule and 
pupils write rule, or teacher gives rule and 
pupils write words applying rule. 

8. Teacher gives words and pupils write 
hymonyms of, or sentences containing them. 

9. Teacher gives prefix or affix, and pupils 
make derivatives. 

10. Teacher gives roots and pupils make 
derivatives. 

11. Teacher gives meaning of prefixes and 
suffixes, and pupils write them. 

_ 12. Teacher gives affixes and pupils write 
meaning. : 

13. Teacher dictates paragraph and pupils 
write, taking special care to capitalize and 
punctuate correctly. 

14. Teacher writes sentence or words on 
board, and erases it quickly, 


and pupils write 
it. 

15. Teacher writes paragraph incorrectly on 
board, and pupils correct it.. This last mode, 
however, should not be used 
grades. 

16. Teacher pronounces word and_ pupils 
write it phonetically. 

17. Teacher writes word phonetically and 
pupils write it literally. 

The Combination Method:-—The greater num- 


‘in the lower 


ber of our faculties we can employ on any 
subject the more certain we are of arriving at 
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the truth, and the firmer the hold we have on 
AES at follows, therefore, that neither the oral 
nor the written method alone can accomplish 
-what a combination of them can, and it is safe 
to say that pupils should be required to pro- 
nounce every new word they attempt to spell, 
that eye, ear and hand taay unite in adding to 
the pupils vocabulary. 

When can a pupil claim a word as a word of 
his vocabulary? When he can _ pronounce, 
_ write, and use it correctly, but not before. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


1. Use slates in chart,. First Reader, and 
Second Reader classes. 
Reader classes use slates or note books, prefer- 
ably the latter. The Fourth and Fifth Reader 
classes should use pen and ink and thus make 
their own spelling books. 

2. Have the class in good order and easy 
posture. 

3. Allow no communication between pupils. 

4. Guard against deception, not so much by 
watching for it as by appealing to the moral 
dignity of the pupils and by treating it first a§ 
a weakness and second as a crime. 

5. Accept no careless work: 

6. Change work for criticism, but occasion- 
ally allow pupils to criticise their own work, 
to show that you have confidence in them, and 
to test their moral strength. 

7. Have some pupil pronounce and spell 
each word, and the class pronounce it in con- 
cert in a pure, moderaté tone. 

8. If you suspicion any pupil has been dis- 
honest, call him to the board next day and]. 
allow the class to give him test words from the 
lesson, which you doubted his preparation on. 

9. Have all misspelled words wirtten cor- 
rectly and kept for review and spelling-match 
work. 

10. Have frequent reviews and make the 
results of each a part of term examination 
results, 

11. Aside from new words from curriculum 
studies as supplemental to spelling, give lists 
of words classified; names of medicines, dis- 
eases, occupations, fruits, flowers, | woods; 
articles of dress, feod, ornament; mechanical 
implements and weapons; 
buildings, 
metals and rocks. 


vessels, mammals, fishes, birds, 


‘picture cabinet, 


In Third and Fourth. 


various kinds of| 
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12. In higher grades. give names of heroes, 
heroines and great events; thus making spelling 
a means of awakening an interest in geography 
and history. To do this you must have some- 
thing of interest told about each name, just 


enough to arouse the pupil’s curiosity. 


13. Show pupils how to use the unabridged: 
dictionary by explaining its various parts, 
especially the biographical part. 

14. Have a picture cabinet collected by. the 
pupils, and from it give spélling lessons. The 
or’ more properly speaking, 
the biographical chart, is made by arranging 
the pictures of great men and women, places 
and events, on large cards by the pupils. The 


‘teacher points to one of the pictures and the 


pupil spells the name of whatever is repre- 
sented by the picture. 

15. From the Second Reader up, see that 
the pupils are able to spell the names of the 
teacher and all their school mates. 

_ 16. Have pupils copy on slips of paper, 
neatly, all words he misspells, and put these 
slips in a box passed around by a pupil. _ 

17. Appoint a committee of two each week 
to record these words on a little blank book, 
each day’s work being put under proper date, 
and you have one of the best works for weekly, 
monthly and term reviews. 

18. Encourage pupils of Fourth and Fifth 
Reader class: to carry a This 
very valuable device consitss of a little book 
divided into three parts, viz: Part I., words | 
have missed; Part II, words I don’t know the 
meaning of; Part III, words I wish to add to 
my vocabulary. 

19. Don’t be satisfied with what others have 
done, but invent methods of your own. 


“word trap.” 


REVIEW. 


1. What is spelling? 

2. What are the chief aims 
spelling? 

3. What are the advantages of the written 
method? 

4. Mention one great advantage of the oral 


in a 


I method. 


5. What method would you employ, and why? 

6. Why should the entire class pronounce 
each word of the lesson? 

7. How many words constitute a fair inter- 
mediate spelling lesson? 
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8. Illustrate hymonyms, synonyms, opposites, 
roots, and derivations. 

9. What should constitute the work in spell- 
ing up to the fifth year? 

10. Explain the “word trap” and state what 
you know by experience concerning its use. 


PCCKET-KNIFE WORK IN THE MECHANICAL 
COURSE. 


An article in No. 4 of the Norma describes 
this work and for what purpose the class was 
organized. ; 

The class has constructed several of the 
tools and utensils there described, and is now 
engaged in the division named plain whittling. 

Each article to be made is carefully drawn 
to a scale in the usual manner of making 
workshop drawings. 

The Normals who take this course are 
taught how to teach it in the schoolroom. 


Norma Cuass INSTRUCTION. 


Observe that this work will at first require a 
great deal of individual instruction. Do not, 
therefore, admit more than a dozen to your 
first class, and after they have learned the 
rudiments of the use of tools and materials, 
another class may be organized, and the two 
be conducted together. 

Have each pupil bring a good, sharp knife, 
and a sheet of No. 1 sandpaper; and as many 
pupils as can do so, bring pieces of clear, 
straight-grained, soft wood, of all sizes and 
lengths attainable. 

Always prepare the drawing and select the 
materials to be used before regular school 
hours. 

Explain the working drawings by blackboard 
illustrations, and wheré practicable, have the 
pupils copy every part in a note-book or on a 
slate. 

Have your own box of tools ready for use, 
and provide an assortment of tacks, pins, 
brads, and twine and liquid glue, mucilage, 
oil, stains and shellac varnish for polishing. 


FIRST LESSON TO YOUR PUPILS. 


Explain the terms cutting, whittling and 
carving. Examine the pieces of wood your 
pupils have brought, and name the kinds. 

With the hatchet split a piece, and instruct 
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about straight, winding, and _ cross-grained 
pieces. 

Examine the knives, and explain what you 
call a sharp knife and a dull knife. Show 
how the blades are sharpened, and how to use 
an oil stone. 

Illustrate by doing—a, whittling from you; 
b, whittling away from you by holding the 
knife stationary; c, whittling toward you; d, 
cutting off or dividing; e, draw cutting; f, 
scoring; g, cutting on a rest; h, finishing; ‘i, 


rslitting; j, scribing. 


Give each pupil a stick, and insist on close 
attention while the class follows in the ten 
movements. 

Make a diagram of these technical words on 
the blackboard and have each pupil copy it. 

Let the pupils each make a square stick 


with true faces, a _ parallelopiped. Place 
initials of name on each piece. 
SECOND LESSON FOR YOUR PUPILS. 
Draw a square on the blackboard. Explain 


it till the class knows that square is square. 

Describe other quadrilaterals like rhombs, 
diamonds, trapeziums, etc. 

Test the sticks whittled square in the first 
lesson, by using the try square. 

Show the necessity of accuracy in wood 
work, that parts may fit together. 

Refer to a table, drawer, desk, sash, doors 
and architraves. 

Draw a circle on the blackboard. Define it, 
and have each pupil make one and write the 
definition. 

Draw a cylinder. 

Explain it with reference to stove-pipe or 
pencil.. 

Draw an octegon and explain it. 


Have the pupils remove the corners of their 
square sticks tiil each piece is eight square. 

Show the class that removing the eight 
corners carefully leaves a piece with sixteen 
sides. 


Again reducing the corners equally, a piece 
now has thirty-two sides, and is nearly round. 
_ Provide each pupil with suitable material 
to construct a thin square with sides two 
inches long, and a parallelopiped one inch 
Square and three inches long, and a cylinder of 
like dimensions. 
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THIRD LESSON FOR YOUR PUPILS. 


- Save your pupils’ work in a box provided 
for that purpose. 3 

Review the topics of previous lessons. 

Proceed at once to make toys that boys and 
girls like to play with. 

Teach technical names, and relate instruc- 
tive stories in connection with each construc- 
tion. 

Draw a dart, full size 16 inches long, on the 
blackboard. | oe : 

Give every member of the class a suitable 
stick from which to make one. 

_ Provide several extra sticks, as some pupils 
will not succeed with the first trial. 

Carefully explain the length, 
and shape. . 

_ With a rule show the class how to measure, 
and explain a foot, an inch, and the fractions 
of each. 3 | 

When the darts are made as smoothily as 
possible by whittling, show the class how to 
use sandpaper for finishing. 

With springy shoots, or scions from the 
orchard, or willows, construct the bows, using 
stout twine. Show the class how darts are 
thrown upward, nearly or quite out of sight. 

Announce the subject for the next lesson 
the bow and arrow. 


and diameter, 


FOURTH LESSON FOR YOUR PUPILS. 


Provide a quantity of black rubber cord, 
about half a yard for each pupil, and material 
for arrows sixteen inches long, and pieces for 
bows two feet long, one inch thick, and three 
inches wide: : 

' With a pin, a string and a pencil, draw the 
greatest arc that can be made on a piece pro- 


‘| Whittle out the bow-shaped pieces, 
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[vided for one of the bows and another parallel 


with and one inch distant from the first. Draw 
scrolls at the ends as an ornamental finish. 
which 
will not be springy in this pattern of a bow, 
jand in the center make a quarter-inch hole 
through which the arrow may be inserted. 

Construct the arrow of cylindrical shape, 
with a slight taper from notched end to head, 
and make the head three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and about one inch long. Attach to 
bow the rubber cord in the usual position for 
a bow string, and,the, toy is complete. 


PBS TIONS: 


i. Why are some pieces of wood cross- 
grained? 

4. Why do all the forest trees.in some locali- 
ties in the Wasatch Mountains have the grain 
run spirally from ‘base .to summit? 

3. What makes the sling or bow of the dart 
spring back? 

4, What makes 
back? 
5. (a) Why must a dart have a wide, thin 


the’ rubber cord spring 


end (b) and be notched in the center of its 


weight? 
6. Why must an arrow have a heavy head? 
7. Why are some arrows spirally feathered, 
and for what are feathers placed on them? 
8, (a) Define ‘the term trajectory? (b) At 


| what angle of elevation will an arrow reach 


the greatest distance? 
Explain archery, and what part in ancient 


warfare was taken by the bow-men. 


10. Tell. the Indian story. about a famous 
pane, ‘The Last Arrow.” 
ae J. L. Lownshend. 
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SANITARY SCIENCE, 
[Notes from Dr. Hardy’s lectures: ] 
(CONTINUED FROM PAG 55.) 
CLASSIFICATION. : 
will 


The following partial classification. 
illustrate the definitions: 
I. Acute Contacious Distases, “due to a 


virus originating and developed solely in a 
living being.” 

1. Typhus Fever. 

2. Variola (Small-pox). 


Varicella iChioleer. pox). 

Scarlatina (Scarlet Fever). 

Rubeola (Measles). 

Rotheln (German Measles), Rubella. | 
Pertussis (Whooping Cough). 
Diphtheria. 

Epidemic Catarrh. 

lI. Mtasmatic Contacious Disgases, “due 
to a virus originating in a living being and 
developed in decomposing organic matter.” 

1. Typhoid Fever. 


oe eS Pe 
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2, Yellow Fever, 
3, Cholera. 
4, Epidemic Cerebro-spinal Meningitis, 


5, Septicaemia, 

6, Pyaemia, 

7, Erysipelas, 

8, Epidemic Dysentery, 

, Pulmonary Consumption. 

ITI, MtasmMaric or Marariat Disegasns, 
“due to a poison originating and developed 
solely in decomposing organic matter." 

1, Invermirrenr Variety, with its correspon- 
ding quotidian, tertian, quartan, septan, and 
masked types, and single and double forms. 

2, Rumirveny Variety, with its sémp/e and 
bilious types. 

3. ContinueD, Matarian (Typhoid Malarial). 

4, Smprico-MALARIAL (Tyho-malarial of some), 

5. CHronic MavariaL INPEecrion, 

6, Prrnicious Variety, 

By the foregoing simple grouping the 
general range of communicable diseases danger- 
ous to the public health is seen at a glance, 
Of all these the entire class III,, Malaria, is 
dismissed at once so far as communicable 
diseases are concerned, Of classes I. and II, 
we may mention the following specially com- 
ing under the notice of the Health Officer as 
communicable diseases, dangerous to the pub- 
lic health; selecting those only which practi- 
cally have interest with us in this section of 


country: 
Class I. No. 2. Small-pox. 
“ 4, Scarlet Fever. 
“5. Measles. 
“7. Whooping Cough, 
"8, Diphtheria, 
Class I]. No, 1. Typhoid Fever. 


Thus it will be ssen that the actual number 
of commmunicable diseases dangerous to the 
public health with us here is practically small. 
Of this small number, three, namely, small- 
pox, measles, and whooping cough receive but 
very little of our practical attention—small-pox 


from its variety of courses, and measles and 
whooping cough from descended erroneous 
idea that they are ‘childrens’ diseases, and 


that the sooner they are had and got through 
with the better." But measles and whooping 
cough should be restricted to families, as scar- 


let fever should be restricted to individuals. 


The actual number of cases of typhoid fever 
with us is not so large as commonly supposed, 
as will be seen from a careful study of Class 
tii, But from our knowledge of the manner 
in whch its virus or contagion is conveyed (see 
Preventable Disease Circular No, 4) _ its 
endemicity becomes a matter of the gravest 
import. And, finally, the smallness of the num- 
ber of contagious diseases with which tradi- 
tion, custom and the present sanitary code 
admit our dealing directly, practically denies 
us any excuse for not vigorously exterminating 
them, or successfully restricting their spread, 
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LITERARY. 
THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT LITERATURE, 
iV, 


(CONTINUHD FROM PAGE 56.) 


There is a considerable element of mythology 
in the 7d and QOavssey to connect them with 
the religious poetry of the previous ages; 
though these Homeric poems are known, not 
so much as religious as epic poems, which 
according to Aristotle, must embrace a noble 
theme, and must be uniform and complete in 
themselves. The material form of the Homeric 
poems was called heroic by the Greeks, be- 
cause it was especially devoted to the celebra. 
tion of the gallant deeds of heroes, 

This heroic or hexameter measure of the 
Homeric verse has been reproduced in English 
poetry by Longfellow in his Hvangedine, and by 
Canon Kingsley in his Andromeda. 

“The tale of Troy divina," as sung by 
Homer, was for generations the unfailing 
mainspring of Greek song and legend, and the 
abiding inspiration of Greek painting and 
sculpture. Homer was in truth to the Greeks 
of old all that the Bible, the and 
modern literature combined are to the public 
of our day. We have no parallel in ancient or 
modern history measure and denote the 
supreme and universal influence Homer had 
en the Greek mind, sympathies and character. 
At school the Greek learned Homer by 
heart, and was taught all he knew or cared to 
know of history, geneaology, reli- 
gion, morality and criticism from this author- 
ized and standard text-book, In international 


press, 


to 


his 


georaphy, 
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disputes this poet was appealed to, as an 
infallible authority, as in the dispute between 
Athens and Megara respecting Salamis. In 
religious solemnisations Homer was to the 
soul what the Bible is to ourselves. And on 
all’ questions of literary taste the only. orthodox 
canons of criticism were those drawn from or 
sanctioned by this “dead but . sceptred 
sovereign who still ruled their spirits from his 
urn.” > 

It is not’ without reason, therefore, that 
these poems have occupied so large a space in 
the thoughts and affections of mankind. It 
was not indeed without reason that the haughty 
soul of Alexander the Great yielded only to 
their irresistible power and beauty. And that 
over them alone the philosophic Plato lingered 
with a loving fondness. © 

The unmistakable beauties of this great king 
of epic poets are easy to recognize, and in 
their highest degree are peculiar to himself. 
His supremacy is well maintained by the per- 


fect artlessness of his narrative, in which he| 


-never.seeks.to show his powers, but rather 
-allows them to develop themselves as they are 
called for by the .exegencies of the scene. 
This artlessness and quiet of Homer’s style 
always rises into, sublimity and energy as the 
interest deepens and the scenes become more 
and more impassioned, when his hexameters 
fairly quiver with emotion, and the very forms 
of his heroes seem to dilate and move before 
us amidst the ringing of bronze and the shouts 
of battle. And in scenes of pathos Homer has 
no. superior, and but one equal—our own 
great. Bard of Avon, our own beloved William 
Shakespear. In the parting of Hector and 


Andromache, and the story of the Orphan, he| 


pours forth the most exquisite pathos and the 
most touching tenderness, proving that every 
passion and every feeling of the human heart 
was within the reach of his master-mind. 

Not long ago one of the rising lawyers of 
Utah was asking us for a good translation of 
Homer. We replied by the statement of the 
fact that when the young and noble Keats first 
got a copy of George Chapman’s translation he 
read on for two whole days and nights without 
intermission. So carried away was he by 
the irresistible charm of this grand old Grecian 
poet. We sincerely hope that our future states- 


man that is to be, has by this time bathed his 
soul in the fulness of Homeric music and 
inspiration. And we as earnestly hope that 
the genuine and clearly ringing metal of the 
mental energy of our Utah boys, will in con- 
stantly increasing numbers, enter the Temple 
of Ancient Literature. We have written thus, 
to fan the flame of literary ambition, so that 
in the near future, there may be hundreds, 
where now there are tens, who shall be ‘in 
earnest study-touch with the great original 
thinkers of the world’s great past and present 
history too. Patience, patience my older soul, 
the younger boys of Utah sha// get there, by 
the grace of heaven, they shall get there. 

All truth, all goodness, all beauty, and all 
greatness that saves and ennobles mankind, 
always has had. consciously or unconsciously, 


and always will have its roots in the universal 


goodness and greatness of the gospel. For the 
gospe] is indeed the eternal formulation of the 
laws of eternal life, we begin here — “right 
here.” We search for the old and receive the 
new from all niinistries of Science, Art, and 
Literature, we gather the flowers, the fruits 
and the beauties of eternal truth. The one 
grand trend of our progression is to rise to the 
glory of God—Jntelligence. Let every power 
of body and mind be strung to highest healthy 
tension and vigorously applied unto the fast 
approaching Christmas-tide, so that our soon 
returning Principal may be gladdened, that we 
with Him shall have made one good semester’s 
stride to a higher plane of thought and larger 
life. 
Amicus. 


Many of the friends of O. W. Williams will 
be grieved to learn that he will not be with us 
any more at present, as he is called to go to 
the Samoa Islands. . He has the prayers of all 
his fellow-students for his wellfare. 


Profs. Brimhall, Hardy and Giles attended 
the Stake Conference of the M. I. Associations 
of Sevier Stake, held at Richfield, on Saturday 
and Sunday, 9th and 10th inst. Seven meet- 
ings were held in Richfield and one in Glen- 
wood during the time. A most excellent repre- 
sentation of attendance, spirit, working and 
results was made. The M. I. Associations of 
this Stake are to be congratulated. 


LLANY. 


PES ryt A aera Seep ge og eer 


On December Ist, the students and teachers 


of the B. Y. Academy were much grieved to | 


learn of ‘the death of one of their number, 
Jedediah Snow. |The deceased was the son of 
Mahonri M. and Cornelia L. Snow, and ‘a 
grandson of the late Apostle Erastus Snow. 
He was born on the 7th of October, 1873, in 
St. George, Utah. During the short life of 
Brother Snow he has undergone many of the 
experiences of Western life, and proved him- 
self a hard and’ devoted worker in everything 
that he has undertaken to do. At his home 
he had the confidence of all who knew him, 
and leaves behind many kind friends to mourn 
his loss. 
In August of 1892 Brother Snow left his 

home to attend school at the B. Y. Academy. 
He entered the Preparatory School, and at the 
close of the year took out a certificate. At 
the commencement of this school year he 
entered the Commercial Department, where he] 
was making rapid progress when he was taken 
down with typhoid fever. After three weeks 
of careful medical treatment and nursing he 
passed away. Memorial services were held in 
the Academy on Sunday, and Monday morning 
the students formed in procession at his 
boarding place, and followed the remains to 
the Union Pacific Depot, whence they were 
shipped to his home in St. George, where ser- 
vices‘were held. He was interred beside his 
mother, who died some few years ago. 

GC. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 
IN MEMORY OF 
JEDEDIAH Swow, 
Who departed this life Dec. 1, 1893. 

Whuerras it has pleased our Heavenly 
Father to call to a higher sphere one who, for 
his uniform kindness and his earnest endeavors 
to do his duty, was loved and respected by all 
with whom he associated. 

Resolved. That we have recognized in himan 
able and most worthy fellow-student, one who 
in this capacity has labored diligently for a 
year nda half, even up to the last month of 
his mortal life. May we strive to emulate his 


@ 


oe ee 


example by being faithful and energetic in the 
performance of our duties, and like him ever 

walk in the path of rectitude and honor. 
Resolved. That in the death of our brother 
and fellow-student we keenly feel the departure 
of a- kind, diligent and exemplary class-mate; 
and tender our heartfelt sympathy and condol- 
ence to the bereaved parents and friends, who 
have been bereft of an affectionate son and a 

kind companion. 
Resolved. That these resolutions be placed 
upon the records of the B. Y. Academy, that 
they be published in the Deseret Mews, and a 
copy of the same be forwarded to the bereaved 
family. : 
: J. W. Knicut, 


C.. Hi. Grace, 
Gao: B Cox, JR, 


Committee. 4 Rose Younes, 
Jessiz M. ‘JENSEN, | 
| Henry PETERSON, | 
R Daisy WENTz, 
MUSIC. 


“Music is the art of the prophets; it is the 
only art that can sooth the soul and put the 
devil to flight.” " 

Such is the influence of this divine art that 
it inspires one to nobler thoughts, cultivates 
the finer feelings, and aids us to live nearer our 
Heavenly Father, who placed us on earth, gave 
us power to inhale the purs air, to build up 
this earthly tabernacle. How thankful should 
we be for our vision of Nature’s beautiful hills, 
of the sun that shines and gives light. Equally 
blest are we in our hearing, that we may listen 
to strains of music, even in the rustling of the 
leaves, as they sway to and fro, and in the 
moaning of the winds, in the chirping of the 


|birds as they flutter from branch to branch, 


and in the rippling of the waters that musically 
flow from mountaingto ‘sea. ” pe 

What instrument can be m Meiect than 
the voice, which God has given us to cultivate? 
Then why neglect God’s gift? Let us be cau- 
tious and put it carefully into practice. 

Let the student first become acquainted with 
the rudiments, and gain a perfect familiarity 
with the fundamental principles of music. 
Then let him make a determined study, to 
apply principles, analyze their connection, and 
not forget the mechanical portion, which is 
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incessant practice. Such is a very safe way 
for a student to study. 

The “Forcing System” is designed to get 
pupils through rapidly. This somewhat of a 
hot-house pressure is nothing substantial, and 
is destructive to true development. 

“Slow but sure; make haste slowly,” should 
be constantly kept in view. System is best. 
Begin, then; progress as far as the capacity of 
the pupil admits. Improve reading by slow 
and graduated steps, leading the pupil through 
the necessary study by gentle and mild pro- 
gression. 

The pupil will not become weary and think 
it tedious, but will pursue the study with 
delight and pleasure, and in a short time will 
find himself in a world of beauty. 

Otiltie Maeser. 


MILITARY. 

Wuat made Sparta great? It was her mili- 
tary laws. Every male child became the prop- 
erty of the State, and was brought up under 
a strict discipline, and a systematic training to 
become a perfect type of physical man. 

While we do not believe in going to the ex- 
tremes which Sparta enforced, still we look 
with admiration upon those things which tend 
to develope our physical nature and instill into 
us the principles of punctuality and intelligent 
obedience. 

“We learn to govern by being governed.” 
In the army men learn to be governed, and he 
who is the best governed is promoted to ranks 
where he may govern others. The military 
department of the Academy aims, in connection 
with developing the physical parts, to give 
practical exercises in discipline. A teacher 
without disciplinary powers is a failure; a man 
in any profession or business without knowl- 
edge and power to exercise proper government 
over his interests will fail in the accomplish- 
ments of his purposes. Most of the young men 
in the Academy have been accustomed all their 
lives to physical labor, and now they are called 
upon to exercise their mental powers; the 
change is so great that the necessary exercise 
the physical self is neglected. The blood 
which was formerly distributed through the 
body, now becomes comparatively obstructed 
by lack of sufficient exercise on the part of the 
student. Military drill is a recreation and an 
aid to mental training. £. Maeser. 


LOCALS, 


Many students will return home for the 
vacation. 


The Sunday School Normals will complete 
their course this week. 


To complete their plan the Algebra A, meets 
on Saturday at 7 o’clock. 


The class has worked diligently, and faith- 
fully. The next class begins Monday, January 
8th, 1894. 


For good and courteous treatment drop into 
the Smoot Drug Co. Once a customer always 
a customer. 


The leading features of the Commercial 
Department, and other Departments are the 
Examinations. 


The First Class, third year of the M. I. 
Normal Course, completes its work on Friday 
next, 22nd inst. 


Miss Eliza Keller of Manti, while visiting 
her sister Millie, did not forget to give usa 
pleasant call on the first. 


Take your prescriptions and receipts to 
Smoot Drug Co. Greatest care and lowest 
prices. Students a discount. 


The progress of the Art department is shown 
by a beautiful picture painted by Mrs. Craig, 
a student of that Department. 


“Two English Victories” was the subject of 
an interesting lecture delivered by Prof. Wolfe 
before the Polysophical on the first. 


The Class in Domestic Science is very large 
and is making rapid progress, of which In- 
structor Rydalch is very proud. 

Call and see Smoot Drug Co’s complete line 
of fancy perfumes. All the latest odors. 
Carnation Pink and Baby Ruth. 


Instructor Holt went home last Friday to 
attend the surprise on his brother, who is about 
to go on a mission to the Southern States. 


Hon. W. H. King gave a very interesting 
lecture on the “Colonial Struggles,” before 
the Polysophical on the evening of the 8th. 

Gentlemen students of the Academy must 
wear a very heavy hat, so heavy in fact that it 
is too much trouble to lift when they meet 


young ladies. 
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The Normal Drawing Class has finished 
some excellent chalk models, relief maps, that 
deserve much praise for the close and their 
teacher, Miss Larson. 


Among the interesting features of the Peda- 
gogium last week was a lecture by B. S. 
Hinckley, and the recital of the Lord’s Prayer 
in thirteen different languages by the students. 


-The young ladies’ M. 
excellent work, in consideration of its being 
conducted along with their other studies. 

The students afe trying to make room D 
sacred to silent study. 


The local editor, and one of the class presi- 
dents, with three young ladies, had a very ro- 
mantic trip Saturday last. Not content with the 
sights of the sugar works, they set out on foot 
for Lehi. Please see them for particulars. 


It was remarked that the training school at 
the beginning of the semester was the poorest 
that ever commenced in the Academy, but at 
the end were the best that ever got through: 
this speaks well for their earnest work. 


This expresses only in part the feeling of the 
S. S. Normal Class: 


To meet and love and part, 

Is a story sad to tell, 

But only is hea'd revealed to mind 
In the parting word farewell. 


About a hundred of the students went over 
the Rio Grande Western Railroad, to learn 
about the sugar making. Their questions were 
promptly answered by the courteous workmen. 
All had a good time. Thanks to the manager 
of the Sugar Works. During the visit to the 
Sugar Works the scientific classes were admit- 
ted into the laboratory, where they had explained 
to them, the analysis of the sugar producing 
fluid’by means of the Polariscope. 


PERSONALS. 
Dr. Maeser was with us for a short time ou 
the 11th inst. The students are always pleased 
to see his pleasant face. 


Miss Detta Caffry spent an eajeyanie day 
with us last week. 


Miss Kate Grover can now tell you all 
about the World’s Fair, as she has just re- 
turned from Chicago. 


I. Class is doing, 
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Miss Maggie Morgan spent Monday, the 4th 
inst., with her friends. 


Brother Jessy Giles had to leave for his home 
on the 2nd, on account of serious illness. 


B. S. Hinckley, of the Commercial Depart- 
ment, is doing excellent work in his classes. 


Business Manager Hinckley has been de- 
tained at home on account of serious illness, 
but is now with us again. 


Abram Doremus, C. E., of Salt Lake City, 
was shown the different classes on the 7th inst. 


Student Tanner was all smiles the other day, 
the cause of which was a new boarder at his 
place, “a little girl.” 


Misses Flerrick and Derbridge have made 
an excellent record in their classes, and have 
gained the esteem of all their class-mates. 


Mary Woodruff is one of the young ladies 
who by her hard work is making rapid progress 
in her studies. 


Brother Townshend is writing some very 
pretty specimens of penmanship, which may be 
had by calling in room 9. 


David Weech is now acting as cashier of 
the B. Y. C. C.: banks 


Brother Ray Wentz as a 
student is a marked success, 
leader of his classes. 


mathematical 
and always a 


Miss Dora Daniels of Payson is among the’ 
new students who have enrolled during the 
past week. 


Miss Rowntree is a special favorite among 
the S. .S. Normals. 


Dr.. M. H. Hardy and Prof: G. H. Brm- 
hall attended Emery District Conference of the 
M. I. Associations, held at Price, on Satur- 
day and Sunday, 2nd and 3rd inst. They 
report Emery Stake in a good condition. 


Mary J. Terry, a former faithful and 
enthusiastic member of the M. I. Normal 
Class writes cheering words from Fairview, 
and reports continued excellent results in M. 
I. work, as a consequence of the M. I. Nor- 
mal Course of Instruction at the B. Y. 
Academy. 
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MISSIONARY. 
Worps From L. D. 8. Hymn Book. ARRANGED BY H. E. G. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 
WorRDs From L. D. S. Hymn Boor, : ARRANGED BY H. E. G, 
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Should you feel in-clined to cen-sure, Favits you may in oth-ers.view, Ask your own heart ere you 
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venture, If that has no fail-ings too. Let not friendly vows be broken, Rath - er 
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strive a friend to gain, Man-y a word in an-ger spoken, Finds its passage home a ~ gain. 
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School thy feelings, oh my brother, aed warm, Marpatelne soul; Do not its: e-mo-tions smother, 
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But let wisdom’s voice con-trol. Schoolthy feelings; there is pow - er In a cool, col- 
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lect-ed mind, Passion shat-ters frea-son’s tow-er, Makes the clear-est vi - sion blind, 
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LEAVE PROVO: 


ED For Castilla, Grand J unetion: and points 
TO ROASU Oe. eset tier Pai GME io 
. For Grand J unction and points east .. aes 4 
For Eureka, Springville, Tee and | | 

Salina seh as eae es 
For Salt Lake, Ogden, Lehi, American 

Fork and the west, 9.5 ice ce neue cls 
For Salt Lake, Ogden, American Fork 
and Lehi andthe west .........+.... 10:16 p. m. 
3. For Am, Fork, Lehi, Bingham Junction 4:24 p.m, 


ARRIVE AT PROVO: Wciotnedl 
x From Eureka, Jrand section and points 


TOL Taine 6 notes. Nines SAU mS pa scphan m. 
From Grand J unetion, Castilla and points 
e east oh ee 2 hee, 10r16.p. mm, 
.5. From Salina, Manti, Thistle, Castilla and 
i SSpringyile: owls eee crane were — p. m. 
From Salt Lake, Ogden, American Fork : 
: and Lehi and the west. ...{........ das 9: 24 a.m. 
. 4. From Salt Lake, Ogden and the west . ~ 10:34 p.m. 


_ From Salt Lake. Lehi and American Fork 5:45 ‘p.m. 


mects at Priebio with the east bound train of the C. R. i fs 

, P, and Missouri Pacifie and also — makes close connection at 
myer with fast east bound - trains of the Burlington. &I 

anta He routes.43 22°, ; 


No. 4, the Atlantic Express, tare E Provo at 10:34 p. m., 
makes close connection at Pueblo, with the fast east bound 


oute, and at Colorado - ‘Springs with through fast train to 
Jhicago. This train carries the only through Pullman 
Sleeper to Chicago.. For rates, tickets and all information 
call on C. R. Aley, ticket agent, Provo, or J. = Bennett, G. 
T. A., Salt Lake City. 

) eaance of cars, safety, speed and comfort, : 


Ss. Hi. EN YEE saint 
GaP. & Ts Agent. | 


A. E. WELBY, 
Rd, ae Sant. 


Soe 
Gen’! HES 


5 


‘rain No. 2, the Atlantic Flyer, leaving Provo at 9:24 a. m., |: 


r of the C. R. I. & P., at Denver. with the Burlington pi 


pw HUFF. D.D.S. 


: Gravudte of the University of ae 


DENTIST 


PROMO Cr A = a 


UTARH. 


WW, H. GRAY & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


BOOKS, 
‘STATIONERY. 
GROCERIES, 
CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, 
JEWELRY, | 
NOTIONS, 
.. TOYS, 
: . ETC. 
PROVO. OMB 


JOSIAH BEGK.~ 
ae “JEWELRY © 
eo 

or Watchmaker: as 


ADJUSTING SPECTACLES A SPECIALTY. 


-PROVO Clie, UTAH. 


“AND : 


“Eu LITE BAKE RY 


~ : Has the Best and Finest 
| CONFECTIONERY AND ‘BREAD AND. CAKES. 


Lowest Prices. 


“pRovo STEAM 


LAUNDRY ra 


BUNDLES CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED. 


a te FACTION & UARANTER D. 


ad UNION PROT 


RAILWAY. 


LINE TO ALL POINTS 
North, pond Bast and West. 


Through Trains are made up at Salt za with ! 


a BQUIPHENT SECOND. 10 NONE 


(IN THE 
WEST: 


Trains Leave en as Follows: 


BES Passenger train for Salt Lake at 4:30 p. m. 
8@*Passenger train for South ab : ‘40 a. m. 


FOR POINTS ON THE 
-GAGHE VALLEY BRANGH 


Take the 4:30 p. m. train out of Provo arriving 
same day at Logan at 8:35 a. m. 
; 


AGENT 
for Rates, Time Tables, Maps, Lite., call at) 
UNION PACIFIC TICKET. 

OFFI CL; PLOLO: 


E. Lh, LOMAX, 
Gen. P. & T. Agt, 


W. G. CRAIG, - - 


Ef. DICKENSON, 
Asst Gen’l Mgr, 


D. ro BURLEY, 
Gen, Agt, Salt Lake 


: ‘SPECIAL RATES TO! STUDENTS 


Shortest, Quickest and Best. | 


is 'BRERETON, Pres, 


‘BOOTS oe 7 
AND _ ao Work and 
SHOES. ce _Repairing 


S424 CENTER STREET, PROVO. 


The. Photographer. 


Over Booth & Wilson's law Oftice, PROVO, uray. 


smoor iRUG Coma, 


OUR MOTTO_ 


Not “How Cheap any “but ie "How be 


GooD ae SouD CHEAP w° “an | 


RATES TO STUDENTS. © : 


'SMOOT ‘DRUG co 


‘Tst Boor West of Ist ational Bank. os 


ra HERMAN & Maer Ca 


cas ee Be ee ae a $ = 
Surplus: 7 9) eee sein dae 
[CENERAL BRAKING BUSINE 


STUDENTS’ ACCOUNTS SOLICITE 


